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HE term Renaissance is used 
in a double sense: in a general 
sense implying the revival of 
art, and specially signifying 
a peculiar style of ornament, 
that is, implying both an epoch and 
a style. The original idea of the 
renaissance, or re-birth, which is the 
literal meaning of the term, was purely 
architectural. The restoration of clas- 
sical ornament did not immediately 
follow the restoration of the classical 
orders, though this was the, eventual 
result; this is an important consider- 
ation, for unless we bear constantly 
in mind that the original revival was 
simply that of the classical orders of 
architecture in place of the middle- 
age style, the apparent inconsisten- 
cies we shall meet in the ornamental 
details of the Renaissance will be apt to 
confuse us. ‘the Renaissance styles, 
therefore, are only those styles of 
ornament which were associated with 
the gradual revival of the ancient 
art of Greece and Rome, and which 
accompanied the scholastic movement 
in Italy, and gradually spread to other 
countries, and which reached their 
perfection in the sixteenth century. 
The course of ancient and modern 
art has been much the same; both 
commenced in the symbolic and ended 
in the sensuous. The essence of all 
middle-age art was symbolism, and 
the transition from the symbolism to 


the unalloyed principles of beauty is 
the great feature of the revival; art 
was wholly separated from religion in 
the Renaissance, but this transition 
was only gradually developed. 

It was in Italy that this new style 
was almost necessarily developed. 
Two distinct schools were flourishing 
there in the twelfth century: the pure 
Byzantine at Venice, and the Siculo- 
Norman in the south, containing all 
the Saracenic elements, not excluding 
even the inscriptions. From these 
and the introduction of natural forms 
wholly irrespective of symbolism, arose 
a new style of ornament composed 
almost exclusively of foliage and trac- 
ery. This change was largely due to 
the gradually growing influence of 
the Saracenic, not as an absolute 
style, but as affording new elements 
of beauty, especially its varied and 
intricate interlacings, which were so 
very prominent for a while as to con- 
stitute the chief characteristic ofa 
new style, the first step of the transi- 
tion from middle-age to modern art. 
This movement and activity in art 
was in some degree the outcome of 
the crusades and the Latin conquest 
of Constantinople, gradually evolving 
through the so-called ¢recento and guat- 
trocento periods to the cinguecento. 
Through the earlier periods the idea 
of religious symbolism was prominent, 
but in the later it disappears entirely. 
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Grotesque and arabesque forms, with 
intricate interlaces and a combination 
of natural and symbolic motives make 
up the working material of the orna- 
ment of this style. The most import- 
ant influence in the establishment of 
the style, or the direct source to which 
most of the characteristics of the 
Italian Renaissance are to be traced is 
the Roman work which was carefully 
_ excavated and studied at the close of 
the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth century. This new revival was 
developed chiefly by the sculptors of 
the north, and painters of central Italy. 
The true spirit of ancient art was 
only now thoroughly comprehended, 
and all extraneous elements were suc- 
cessfully excluded; but with such ca- 
pacities as those of Raphael, Julio 
Romano, the Lombardi, Bramante 
or Michel Angelo, applied to extri- 
cate it from its long entombment, no 
wonder that it started suddenly into 
new life, and grew even into a more 
splendid development than it had ever 
known, perhaps, in its most gorgeous 
Roman period. This may be consid- 
ered the culminating style in orna- 
mental art, as presenting the most 
perfect forms, and the most pleasing 
varieties. Itappeals only to the sense 
of beauty. All its efforts are directly 
made to attain the most attractive 
effects, without any intent to lead the 
mind to an ulterior conclusion as is the 
case with the Byzantine and other 
symbolic styles. 

The Renaissance forms are sup- 
posed to be symbols of beauty alone ; 
and it is a remarkable concession to 
the ancients, that the moderns, to at- 
tain this result, were compelled to 
recur to their works; and it is only 
now in contemplation of this style 
that the term Renaissance becomes 
quite intelligible. 

In its most perfect form the style 
was of short duration, as it required 


too much from the designer’s powers, ° 


for, besides a familiarity with the art 
of classic antiquity, it exacted consid- 
erable acquaintance with the figure, as 
well as a thorough knowledge of the 
animal and vegetable forms generally. 
Accordingly, already in the sixteenth 
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century, ornamental art fell back to 
what it was before that time; and 
from the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we again find the promiscuous 
mixture of forms of all kinds, with a 
prominence of the cartouche, which 
from its indefinite character gave 
greater liberty to the artist, in accord- 
ance with his own vague notions of 
variety, the attainment of which, 
seems to have usurped every other 
purpose. 

The ornament which is illustrated 
inthe eight plates of this issue belongs 
to the decline of the Renaissance, of 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

The Palazzo Vecchio della Signoria 
was built by Arnolfo di Lapo in 1298 
for the Gonfalonier and Priors, in 
whose hands rested the government of 
the Florentine Republic. The archi- 
tect was restricted as to size and form 
by the resolve of the then powerful 
party of Guelphs, that no foot of 
ground should be used which had ever 
been occupied by a Ghibelline build- 
ing, and to which one of that faction 
might put forward any possible future 
claim. The square battlements are 
typical of the Guelphs, while the 
forked battlements on the tower were 
added later when the Ghibellinesagain 
came into power. The tower of the 
Vacca family was used by Arnolfo as 
the substructure for his own tower, 
which is 330 feet high. Its bell con- 
tinued to bear the name of ‘‘La 
Vacca,” and when it tolled men said 
“‘La Vacca mugghia’’— the cow lows. 

Michelozzo Michelozzi was charged 
with the restoration of the building 
about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 


tury. He made extensive repairs, 
adding stairways and _ connecting 


rooms, and adapting them to the re- 
quirements of the time, although he 
changed very little of the original 
plan or construction. Among other 
repairs he replaced the columns of 
this court, which were originally of 
brick, and which he did not consider 
safe, with new columns of stone, with- 
out in any way endangering the walls 
which they support. This, in its 
time, was considered a remarkable 
building achievement. 
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After the arches and columns sup- 
porting them had been rebuilt, it was 
determined in pursuance of the advice 
of Michelozzi, that the weight pressing 
on the arches should be iamanashed, 
and that the walls of that part of the 
building should be reconstructed to 
that end. The building surrounding 
the court, from the arches upwards, 
were consequently altered; windows 
being made ‘‘ after the modern fash- 


ion,” as Vasari expresses it, and simi- 
lar to those which Michelozzi had 
constructed in the Palace of the 


Medicis. Giorgio Vasari afterwards 
made further additions and repairs to 
the palace, but did not change this 
court. The plan of the court is nearly 
square, and measures about eighty feet 
ona side. It is several feet wider at 
the back than in front, the right hand 
wall, upon entering, not being at right 
angles to the front and back walls. 
It is surrounded by a vaulted portico 
supported by columns at the angles, 
with one intermediate column on each 
of the three short sides, but two inter- 
mediate ones at the back. This leaves 
the spacing of the columns somewhat 
irregular. Above, the walls are sup- 
ported by arches springing from col- 
umn to column. The angle columns 
are hexagonal in plan, while the others 
are circular. Each column starts with 
an Attic base surmonted by a ribbed 
drum or prism for about one-third the 
height of the shaft, separated from the 
upper portion by one or two horizon- 
tal bands of arabesque ornament. 
The whole surface above the ribs 1s 
covered with an intricate arabesque of 
wonderful richness—no two columns 
being alike. The vaults and walls of 
the surrounding portico are also dec- 
orated with painted designs of a sim1- 
lar character. 

In 1565, upon the occasion of the 
marriage of Pietro Francesco de 
Medici, son of Cosimo I., with the 
archduchessof Austria, daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian, this court was 
decorated with the greatest magnifi- 
cence. The columns were covered 
with ornament in white stucco, upon 
a gold ground. The trophies above 
the colonnade were gilded, and the 
flat wall surfaces above were col- 
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ored in black, gold and azure, with a 
fleur-de-lis pattern in gold on a blue 
ground. All these decorations, which 
give great richness to the court, were 
executed by Marco Marchetti, or Mar- 
cuccl, of Faenza. 
LVI. 
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Notice of Removal. 

Attention is called to our change of 
address from 6 Beacon Street to 13 
Exchange Street. All correspondence 
relating to the BrocHuRE SeERIEs or 
the ARCHITECTURAL Review should be 

directed to the latter address. 
Bates & GUILD, PUBLISHERS. 


A Strong Combination. 


One of the best known men in the 
New England building materials busi- 
ness is Mr. H. E. Streeter, whose 
work some years ago with the Low 
Art Tiles, and later with other clay 
products for both construction and 
decoration, has given him an acquain- 
tance embracing nearly every architect 
in the New England States. Mr. 
Streeter has recently contracted with 
the Flexible Door & Shutter Co. to 
handle their goods in this territory. 
Here is a combination that will win. 
The goods are al/ right, for they are 
clever in idea and thoroughly well 
made. Wherever they have been used 
they have given satisfaction. For di- 
viding large assembly rooms into 
smaller apartments, there is nothing 
so far that approaches the Flexifold 
door. This was the original applica- 
tion of the patent, and it has found 
adoption in Sunday School rooms, 
hotels, business offices and club and 
association buildings. More recently 
the company has been making a ward- 
robe that has been adopted in many 
public schools. This wardrobe is one 
of the best things possible, not only 
for schools, but for modern office 
buildings. Mr. Streeter began hust- 
ling before the ink on his contract was 
dry, and reports a good line of orders. 
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Courtesy is the unfailing hallmark 
of the true gentleman—it is the one 
attribute which never deserts him. 
The bounds of considerate and re- 
spectful treatment can on no occasion, 
and under no stress of circumstances, 
be overstepped without loss of self- 
respect, and an equal loss of influence 
with others. The ideal American 
architect must be a cultivated man, a 
scholar, a man of the world, but above 
all else, a gentleman. Consideration 
for the rights and opinions of others 
must be inborn, and strengthened by 
constant and thoughtful attention. It 
is sufficient proof of this assertion that 
any architect would resent the insinu- 
ation that he was not all that the 
definition of a gentleman implies. 
Yet how many there are who dozens 
of times a day exhibit an almost total 
lack of this most essential character- 
istic of the true gentleman—courtesy. 
The provocation is often extreme, but 
this is the test of the sterling character. 

Many architects seem to take keen 
delight in ‘‘ turning down” with most 
uncalled for insolence, the unfortunate 
agent for some building material they 
may not want. They cannot, of 
course, be expected to see and talk 
with every solicitor who appears. If 
any time is to be given to work or 
clients, this is impossible, especially 
in city practice. But there is a way 
of dismissing callers in which the true 
gentleman needs no coaching, and 
unfortunately, which the pseudo-gen- 
tleman will seldom take the trouble to 
learn. That the ‘‘material man” is 
too often a bore cannot be denied, but 
this is no excuse for belittling oneself 
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by an exhibition of discourtesy. Then 
too, courtesy has a market value: it is 
a fact recognized by all business men 
that courtesy pays. For this, if for 
no other reason, it should be culti- 
vated. Perhaps no other profession 
depends so largely upon the favor or 
good-will of clients as that of the 
architect. The building material in- 
terests of this country represent mil- 
lions upon millions of invested capital, 
closely tied through the men who 
control it with other millions seeking 
investment in building enterprises. 
The representatives of these building 
material interests can not fail to take 
the measure of the architects they 
meet, and their influence, which is 
often great, will be exerted in the 
direction in which their sympathies 
point. No architect, whatever his po- 
sition, can afford to ignore this fact. 
It appeals to his pocket, a most vul- 
nerable spot. 

Agents for building materials are 
not all bores and nuisances, nor do 
they all receive curt treatment; the 
natural tact of some men is_ proof 
against it: but even the most obnox- 
ious can be disposed of with no loss 
of self-respect. However, the dignity 
of the profession, as well as the dignity 
of the individual, calls for a radical 
reform in the treatment of this class, 
and the stigma will rest upon those 
architects who disregard it. 


Probably there are few architects or 
draughtsmen who are not looking for- 
ward toa foreign tour for study or 
observation, which, fortunately is be- 
coming a very common experience 
with young architects. Those who 
have already been abroad still antici- 
pate other similar tours to extend the 
knowledgealready obtained—for what- 
ever be an architect’s devotion to his 
own country, he will always be able 
to further round out his experience 
andalways findsomething tolearn from 
foreign travel. Considerable space 
has been given in former issues of the 
BROCHURE SERIES to hints and sug- 
gestions upon foreign travel, and we 
shall continue from time to time to 
publish other material of the same 
sort, as Occasion occurs. 
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Mr. A. Needham Wilson in the 
Notes of the English Architectural 
Association gives the results of his 
experience in the shape of notes on 
the practical side of travelling. He 
presupposes a more thorough tour 
than the journey directly from one 
important point of interest to another, 
even if it be limited to a small area. 
He suggests the working from some 
centre as a useful plan, for in this way 
more luggage can be carried, as the 
bulk can be left at the central point, 
and only the bare necessities taken 
afield. Sometimes it will be found 
desirable to live inapartments, or ex 
pension, and then a few luxuries will 
always be welcome. These it is not 
convenient or economical to carry if 
one’s luggage is taken through the 
whole trip. Mr. Wilson’s notes refer 
principally to travelling in France. 
Of the practical details which he sug- 
gests, one or two may be of particular 
value. Slow drying water colors he 
found very useful in extremely hot 
weather, and he ordinarily carried two 
folding camp-stools. They were light 
and easily carried, andone placed on 
top of the other made a handy trestle 
for a drawing board where dimensions 
were plotted on the spot. He urges 
the use of a long, light measuring pole, 
and the necessity of a sketching um- 
brella. Passports and various other 
kinds of credentials, the more the 
better, are important helps, and he 
maintains that they should never be 
neglected, as it frequently happens 
that they make just the difference 
between success and failure. An ar- 
chitectural student, more than any 
other, requires this kind of assistance, 
for his investigations often depend 
upon the favor of public officials who 
have charge of the old monuments, 
and whose good graces are difficult to 
obtain if not approached through the 
proper channels. 


English Architectural Prizes 
and Scholarships. 


General information concerning the 
opportunities in the shape of prizes 
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and scholarships open to English ar- 
chitectural students is probably not 
very wide-spread in this country. So 
much interest has been shown of late 
years in the general subject of scholar- 
ships, and so many have recently been 
added to the list, that a comparison 
of methods between our own and the 
most important English benefactions 
of this class will be instructive, and 
no doubt of value. The details con- 
cerning the various competitions are 
taken from the Kalendar of the Royal 
Institute and apply to the examin- 
ations of the last year. There are 
other competitions and scholarships 
conducted by other institutions, 
notably the Architectural Association, 
but there is not space to refer to them 
in our present article, and those men- 
tioned will serve for comparison. 

The Royal Institute of British 
Architects has the awarding and ad- 
ministration of ten studentships and 
prizes annually, all of which are com- 
petitive. In addition to these the 
‘Royal Gold Medal” is awarded an- 
nually by vote of the Institute. Com- 
pared with our American scholarships 
the largest prize offered by the Royal 
Institute seems insignificant. Never- 
theless, there is apparently no lack of 
applicants, and the number of familiar 
names in the lists of successful com- 
petitors of former years indicates the 
fact that the prizemen of the past 
have made places for themselves. 

The Royal Institute Silver Medal 
and asum of twenty-five guineas is 
awarded annually for the best essay 
on the theme: “‘The Influence of 
Material on Architecture.” This prize 
is open to any British subject under 
the age of forty years. 

The Royal Institute Silver Medal 
and a sum of ten guineas is given for 
the best measured drawing of any 
important building. This is open to 
any British subject under the age of 
thirty years. 

The Soane Medallion and a sum of 
one hundred pounds 1s awarded to any 
British subject under the age of thirty 
years who produces the best design 
for an ‘Institute of Architects.” 
Upon the successful competitor mak- 
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ing, within two years after receiving 
the Medallion, satisfactory arrange- 
ments for going abroad for a period of 
not less than six months, to pursue 
his architectural studies, one hundred 
pounds will be paid in two instalments 
of fifty pounds each: the first when 
the medallist leaves England for the 
continent, and the second when he 
shall, after an absence of not less than 
six months, have submitted satisfac- 
tory evidence of his studies abroad in 
the form of measured drawings and 
sketches. 

The Pugin Studentship offers a sil- 
ver medal and a sum of forty pounds. 
This is open to members of the archi- 
tectural profession of any country, 
between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five years. The scholarship 
was founded for the promotion of the 
study of the medieval architecture 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Candi- 
dates are required to submit specimens 
of drawings, and testimonials, con- 
forming with rules laid down for the 
conduct of the various competitions, 
although they need not of necessity 
be prepared especially for this compe- 
tition. The successful candidate is 
required to forthwith sign an under- 
taking to make a tour, in some part 
of the United Kingdom, of not less 
than eight weeks duration, and to de- 
vote such tour to the study of medi- 
eval architecture ; and he must, prior 
to a certain date, deliver to the council 
of the Institute a paper, illustrated by 
sketches, descriptive of his tour, and 
his measured drawings, sketches, 
etc., when if the same be approved by 
the council, the student will receive 
the sum of forty pounds and a silver 
medal. 

The Godwin Bursary provides a 
silver medal anda sum of forty pounds, 
and is open to any British subject 
without limit of age. It is founded 
for the promotion of the study of mod- 
ern architecture abroad, and is award- 
ed, subject to conditions specified, to 
any member of the profession who 
shall submit the best selection of 
working drawings, or other ‘evidence 
of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. The knowledge of at 
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least one foreign language is a neces- 
sary qualification. Thesuccessfulcan- 
didate will be required forthwith to 
sign an undertaking to spend not less 
than five weeks in some part of Eu- 
rope (other than Great Britain and 
Ireland) or America, to study, exam- 
ine and report on some specimens of 
modern planning and modes of con- 
struction, drainage, water supply, 
ventilation and other sanitary arrange- 
ments to be found in the place or 
places he undertakes to visit ; and he 
must, prior to a certain date, deliver 
to the council of the Institute an illus- 
trated memoir descriptive of the same. 
He may, if he think proper, confine 
his inquiries and report to one build- 
ing only in the country visited, if, in 
his opinion, it be of sufficient import- 
ance. The holder of the Bursary, if 
he fulfil the required conditions to 
the satisfaction of the council, will 
receive forty pounds, to be paid in 
two instalments, the first on his leav- 
ing England, and the second on his 
submitting the memotr, illustrated by 
sketches. 

The Owen Jones Studentship pro- 
vides a certificate and a sum of fifty 
pounds, and it is open to members of 
the profession under the age of thirty- 
fiveyears. Candidates forthisstudent- 
ship, founded for the encouragement of 
the study of architecture, more par- 
ticularly in respect to ornament and 
colored decoration, must submit testi- 
monials with specimens of their draw- 
ings (evidencing acquaintance with 
color decoration) and compositions in 
writing, not necessarily prepared for 
the occasion, exhibiting their acquain- 
tance with the leading subjects treated 
of in Owen Jones’s ‘‘Grammar of Orna- 
ment.” They must satisfy the council 
that they are practising or intending 
to practise architecture. Preference 
will be given to work exhibiting 
acquaintance with the application of 
color as a means of architectural ex- 
pression, not alone by the use of pig- 
ments, but also in the juxtaposition 
and combination of different colored 
materials. The successful candidate 
is required forthwith to sign an under- 
taking to make a tour of not less than 
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eight weeks duration to some place or 
places to be specified by him, and to 
devote such tour to the improvement 
and cultivation of his knowledge of 
the successful application of color as 
a means of architectural expression. 
He must, prior to acertain date deliver 
to the council a manuscript descriptive 
of his tour, illustrated by sketches 
and measured drawings. If he fulfill 
the required conditions to the satisfac- 
tion of the council, he will receive fifty 
pounds, to be paid in two instalments, 
the first before he begins his pre- 
scribed tour, and the second after 
submitting his memoir, sketches and 
drawings. 

The Tite Prize offers a certificate 
and asum of thirty pounds, and is 
awarded to any British subject under 
theage of thirty years who produces the 
best design for a stone bridge across 
an embanked tidal river 725 feet wide. 
Upon the successful competitor mak- 
ing, within two years after receiving 
the certificate, satisfactory arrange- 
ments for going to Italy for a period 
of not less than four weeks, thirty 
pounds will be paid to him in two 
instalments, twenty pounds when he 
leaves England for Italy, and ten 
pounds when he submits satisfactory 
evidence of his studies in Italy in the 
shape of measured drawings and 
sketches. 

The Aldwinckle Studentship pro- 
vides a certificate and a sum of fifty 
pounds, and is open to all those 
who submit works for prizes and stu- 
dentships in the other above named 
competitions. The award is made by 
the council to the person who will, in 
their opinion, best carry out the in- 
tention of the donor of the prize. The 
person so selected will be required to 
proceed to some part of Spain fora 
period of not less than eight weeks, 
and to submit to the council, prior to 
acertain date, satisfactory evidence 
of his studies there in the shape of 
measured drawings and _ sketches. 
Payments are made upon satisfactory 
fulfilment of the conditions, one-half 
on leaving England, and one-half 
upon submitting drawings. _ 

The Grissel! Prize, consisting of a 
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gold medal and a sum of ten guineas, 
is given for the encouragement of the 
study of construction, and is open to 
British subjects who have not been in 
practice longer than ten years. For 
the present year the problem in com- 
petition was a design for a polygonal or 
circular band-stand suitable for a pub- 
le garden, constructed of wood and 
iron, with a domical roof. 

The Ashpitel Prize is awarded an- 
nually to the candidate in the «‘ Obli- 
gatory Architectural Examination” 
conducted by the Institute, who most 
highly distinguishes himself. This 
examination is the regular preliminary 
to admission as Associate in the Insti- 
tute. The prize consists either of 
books, a medal, or money, or other- 
wise, as shall from time to time be 
determined by the council of the In- 
stitute, for which one year’s income 
of the fund set aside for this purpose 
is used. 


Notes. 


Imitation may be the sincerest flat- 
tery, but it has its drawbacks. There 
are two snow-guards on the market 
that are easily mistaken for the well 
known Folsom Guard. Each is made 
of wire, and applied precisely as is the 
Folsom Guard. They differ in the 
form of the part that projects above 
the roof and both embody the princi- 
ple of the v/d Folsom Guard in having 
a brace below this projecting part. 
The tendency of the o/d Folsom 
Guard to lift the slates by leverage 
acting on this brace, also the danger 
of cracking the slate on which the 
brace rested, caused the makers several 
years ago to change the pattern, and 
the ‘* New Model” which they now 
make is free from this or any other 
objection. Architects specifying a 
snow guard should definitely specify 
the ‘“‘ New Model Folsom Guard ” and 
insist upon its use, for the average 
roofing contractor to whom larger 
profit is an inducement is very apt to 
substitute. No other endorsement of 
the Folsom New Model Guard is 
needed than the buildings illustrated 
in their advertisements in our pages. 
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